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The Guatemalan Atrocity Files 

Guatemala’s thirty-six year civil war that started in 1960 and ended in 1996 occurred 
between the government and rebel groups that included Maya Indigenous People (Doyle, 2007). 
Over the war period, the government forces committed genocide against the Maya people and 
violated human rights against civilians (Navarro, 1999). The Guatemalan military forces used 
their absolute power to destroy every real and perceived enemy. During their coordinated 
individual and mass killings, about two hundred thousand civilians lost their lives. In The 
Atrocity Files: Deciphering the Archives of Guatemala’s Dirty War, Kate Doyle (2007) outlines 
three major study’s findings (Alexander, 2021a, -b). First, all archival records have their life 
span. Second, governments tend to preserve their historic records. Third, historic records of 
barbaric events later become tributes to victims. The second finding suggests that all 
governments save records about their activities. Jacques Derrida’s (1996) stated, “There is no 
political power without control of the archive” (p. 11). Is this a correct statement? How does this 
statement relate to, for example, archives of Guatemala’s War in the 1990s? 
Governments’ Political Power and Control of State Archives 

Derrida’s (1996) “There is no political power without control of the archive” statement 
has its merit. Institutions need to keep records of their activities for legal, administrative, 
historical, education, symbolic, and cultural reasons (Cunningham, 2005). They, therefore, create 
archives where they document, preserve, and store such records. According to Appleby (1995), 
governments control national memory “in order to forge a civic identity” (p. 154). Governments 
need to forge identities so their citizens develop a sense of belonging to an identified society, and 


understand what makes them part of the same society, and what distinguishes them from others. 
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This original meaning of archives changes when governments, as institutions, take 
complete authoritarian control over the archives. Governments that retain full control of their 
archives do so for several reasons. First, by doing so they are able to portray themselves in a 
better view. Governments can artificially create an image about their “greatness” (Cunningham, 
2005, p. 24). Second, self-acclaimed rulers may legitimize their power by creating evidence. 
Third, they can choose which evidence to keep and which one to throw out and forget. 

They have the power to remove parts of the records that show them in a poor light and re-write 
the parts to glorify their own achievements. Fourth, by controlling their historical records, 
governments only show their citizens what they want them to believe is a true representation of 
the nation’s past. Fifth, by controlling the past, governments make people believe their ruling is 
what citizens want and need, thus securing their continuous governance. Based on these reasons, 
it becomes clear why the Guatemalan government needed full control over their archives. 

The Guatemala War’s Archival Records as a Government’s Way to Control Its People 

Guatemala’s war left behind not only mass graves, but also detailed records of brutal 
murders of civilians (Doyle, 2007). On one hand, killers themselves ensured they de-identified 
their victims by taking away their documents and destroying their faces and hands. On another 
hand, masterminders of mass executions kept comprehensive documentation on who, when, and 
how killers completed their gruesome murders. The evidence showed that all roads led all the 
way up to the government (Doyle, 2007). “A steady flow of information” about kidnappings, 
tortures, and murders started in the Guatemalan National Police units and death squads, went to 
section chiefs who in turn sent them to police headquarters and later on, to the head of state (p. 
60). The police also kept files on all informants snitching on their neighbors. The requirement 


was that executors used passive voice in their record keeping, “Never personify-the third person 
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must always be used” (Doyle, 2007, p. 61). This was to remove the police as a responsible party. 
As Doyle (2007) explained, “The files are the proof of a government’s power” (p. 64). By 
creating and preserving records, the government demonstrated their absolute power. 

The phenomenon of dictators keeping records of their crimes is not restricted to 
Guatemala’s War archives. The same phenomenon occurred, for example, during Adolf Hitler 
and the Nazis regime in 1930s-40s, Joseph Stalin’s regime in 1920s-1950s, and the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina war in 1990s (Donia, 2010; Kansteiner, 2010; Kuromiya, 2007). All dictators 
eventually reach the point when they develop destructive behaviors and in order to survive begin 
to assassinate not only external but also internal enemies of the governments and even including 
their former supporters (Whitaker, 2000). However, why would they want to preserve evidence 
of their war crimes? There are several reasons why the Guatemalan government may wish to 
preserve their brutal records. First, would be for their egos as a reminder of the power they had 
over others. Alexander (2021a, -b) suggested personal reasons including ego, control, and 
monuments of their doings as some of the reasons. Second, dictators believed in their 
invincibility. As Whitaker (2000) said, “Authoritarianism sacrifices reality testing” (p. 168). 
They believed their regime was to hold that power forever and simply did not have time to 
destroy all the evidence after their government had fallen (Doyle, 2007). Third, authoritarians 
used these records to blackmail those snitching on neighbors and committing genocide in the 
field. Researchers suspect those who delivered killings may have done this not simply as 
obedience to the government, but because they may have enjoyed “combatant’s feelings about 
their actions” and “their decision-making in real-time” (Luft, 2020, p. 319). According to 
Alexander (202 1a, -b), as killers knew there were records and witnesses of their crimes, they 


were most likely to keep their mouths shut. 
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Conclusion 

Governments need to maintain at least some level of control of their archives, for 
administrative, legal, and historic reasons. The Guatemala’s War archive files example proves 
the danger exists in the government’s absolute or full control over the archives. Complete over- 
protective archives’ control with lack of checks and balances seems to support the corrupted and 
authoritative governors. Alternatively, democratic rulers are accountable and transparent in their 
archival practices. Such democratic practice limits the power of one within its system thus 
protecting the society and its citizens. It is true that political power requires control of the 
archive. However, such control of archives in a democratic society must be (at least partially) 


open and allow for the public’s review, feedback, and recommendations. 
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